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passage of the Lech, the battles of Leipzig and Llitzen
figure in our recollection, as if our eyes had witnessed them:
the death of Gustavus is described in terms which might
draw 'iron tears' from the eyes of veterans.3 If Schiller had
inclined to dwell upon the mere visual or imaginative de-
partment of his subject, 110 man could have painted it more
graphically, or better called forth our emotions, sympathetic
or romantic. But this, we have seen, was not by any means
his leading aim.

On the whole, the present work is still the best histori-
cal performance which Germany can boast of. Miiller's his-
tories are distinguished by merits of another sort; by con-
densing, in a given space, and frequently in lucid order, a
quantity of information, copious and authentic beyond ex-
ample: but as intellectual productions, they cannot rank
with Schiller's. Woltmann of Berlin has added to the Thirty-
Years War another work of equal size, by way of continua-
tion, entitled History of the Peace of Munster; with the first
negotiations of which treaty the former concludes. Wolt-
mann is a person of ability; but we dare not say of him,
what Wieland said of Schiller, that by his first historical
attempt he * has discovered a decided capability of rising to
a level with Hume, Robertson and Gibbon.' He will rather
rise to a level with Belsham or Smollett.

This first complete specimen of Schiller's art in the his-
torical department, though but a small fraction of what he
meant to do, and could have done, proved in fact to be the
last he ever undertook. At present very different cares
awaited him: in 1791, a fit of sickness overtook him; he
had to exchange the inspiring labours of literature for the

8 See Appendix I., No. 4